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New Standards in Tone Projection 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


The worth of any record depends ulti- 
mately on the method by which it is repro- 
duced. Itmay begood or bad, according to the 
make of phonograph on which it is played. 
The beauty of the most perfect record 
may be lost in the playing. Unexpected 
quality may often be found in a so-called 
poor one if properly reproduced. 
The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion has developed a new conception of 
tone projection. Certain sounds, the tones of certain instruments, have 
hitherto defied true reproduction. The piano was one of these. The public 
had come to believe that all piano records were twangy and metallic. 


Then came The Brunswick! It presented a_new idea in tone projec- 
tion. It replaced the standards of yesterday. Tests revealed that piano 
tones could be reproduced. Old prejudices were overcome. Piano rec- 
ords are coming more into favor. ' 

This is but one demonstration. But by the same token it is obvious that other tones are repro- 
duced more faithfully on The Brunswick. Ask any Brunswick dealer to play your favorite 
record—voice, violin, orchestra or whatever it may be, and you will discover in it new delights. 


The Brunswick Amplifier: 

Metallic sounds are banished by the Brunswick all-wood amplifier. It is built of 
moulded holly-wood according to proved acoustic laws. It adapts the violin principle to 
the phonograph. Tones are permitted to expand and contract naturally. Wood alone 

can give the proper vibration. 


The Ultona: 


Another great feature of The Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction is the Ultona. It brings all artists to you 
regardless of affiliations with any particular record- 
maker. By a turn of the hand, the Ultona presents the 
proper needle and diaphragm to any make of record. 


Ghe e 


The House of Brunswick is proud of the reception accorded this master machine. 
Proud, too, of the reputation it has won. In many lines Brunswick has been a mark of 
paramount quality. 

We have established a chain of Brunswick Dealers throughout the country. Visit any 
one of these and they will gladly explain and demonstrate The Brunswick for you. 

Whether you intend-to buy a phonograph or not, you should acquaint yourself with 
this new standard of tone reproduction. 


Canadian Distributors, 


B: h Ho i ° 
Principal Cities of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. “Musical Merchandise 


aoa Carel” ~~ General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK Excel fide. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
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Position of American Labor 


By AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR MISSION 


The American Federation of Labor Mission consists of Samuel Gompers, 
James Duncan, John R. Alpine, Frank Duffy and William Green. 

Recently much attention has been given to the attitude and action of the 
American Labor Mission because of its refusal to attend the Berne Conference. 
Many inaccurate statements have been published and erroneous impressions 
have been created, designedly and otherwise. 

The following statement has been prepared by the American Federation 
of Labor Mission setting forth its reasons for refusing to attend the Berne 
Conference. As time goes by it is becoming more evident each succeeding day 
that the American Labor Mission is fully alert to the varying moods, motives 
and ambitions which are prompting the many different and conflicting schools 
of thought and action striving for supremacy at the Peace Conference. Time 
and experience have demonstrated conclusively that the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor are men of a clear and broad vision, having a 
keen insight into the world’s affairs, thoroughly schooled in the ideals of freedom, 
justice and democracy and splendidly equipped fully to protect and promote 
the very best interests of the wage-earners of America and prove helpful to our 
unfortunate and oppressed wage-earners abroad.—MatrHEWw Wo.., Editor. 


WING to the distance between America and Europe and there not 
having been a united program between representatives of organized. 
labor in continental Europe and Great Britain, detailed correspondence 

with reference to united procedure of all parties concerned at the present time 
was next to impossible. For these reasons the delegation representing 
organized labor in America went to London and to Paris to enter into pre- 
liminary conferences with other groups of labor representatives to bring 


about an allied convention at Paris. 
' (305) 
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At a labor meeting held in London im September, 1918,.an agreement 
was reachéd that as soon as possible after peace was declared in Europe 
there should be a conference called of the labor representatives of the 
inter-allied countries and America, to be*convened at the same time and 
place as the official Peace Conference. A group of men principally interested 
in their several political parties arranged for a conference at Berne, Switzer- 
land, and at the same time assumed to call, without authority, a labor con- 
vention to be held at Berne concurrently with the political convention. 
This situation becoming known to the American labor delegation, the 
members of it sought a conference with the representatives of organized 
labor of Great Britain in London and invited the French labor represen- 
tatives to also attend. In this way the American delegates expected to 
bring about a convention at Paris where the official Peace Conference is 
now in session, which action would not only. be in accord with the decision 
reached at London last September, but in full accord with the action of 
the American Federation of Labor at several conventions at which it, was 
decided to send representatiyes at the same time and place as the official 
Peace Commissioners would be in session.. This action, as well as the 
decision of the London convention last. September, was primarily and 
chiefly prearranged in order to bring all possible influence upon the Peace 
Commissioners and in a general way to incorporate in their conclusions 
conditions representative of organized labor which it .was expected would 
be of benefit, not only to the workers in the allied countries and in America, 
but also similarly to all the workers throughout Europe, and in a very 
great measure thereby influencing progressive and just policies to alJ the 
workers of the world. 

A conference was held in London betwetn the American delegates 
and the Parliamentary Committee of the British Trades Union Congress 
at which information was given that the French labor representatives 
above referfed to deemed it not necessary for them to visit the London 
conference, because the American and British labor representatives would 
be immediately in France and at Paris, at which time the conference which 
had been suggested to be held in London could be convened, perhaps in- 
formally, but with the hope of arriving at a course of procedure which would 
be mutually satisfactory to organized labor as represented by the three 
groups of delegates. 

Several conferences were held at Paris, but owing to some misunder- 
standing about when the Paris conference would be held the British repre- 
sentatives did not attend. Instead they sent a letter indicating their friend- 
liness to the purposes of the meetings. At the’ London and Paris confer- 
ences it was evident that the British and French representatives had already 
concluded to attend the Berne conference above referred to, although admit- 
ting the irregular course pursued in calling it. 

The American delegation thus ascertained that the purpose of meet- 
ing at Berne was because delegates from the countries of the Central Powers 
had been invited and would also be present, and that the main reason for 
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meeting at Berne was for the purpose of arranging Socialist procedure of 
an international character. Berne had been selected as the place of meet- 
ing, as owing to the peace terms not yet being prepared and signed, it would 
not therefore have been diplomatically proper or advisable to have had 
German, Austrian and Bulgarian delegates at a meeting held in Paris. 
In addition to this the American delegation considered that if such a conven- ° 
tion hoped to have influence with the official Peace Commissioners now in 
session at Paris that purpose would not be enhanced, in fact, might largely 
be hampered, if labor conditions and provisions were submitted to them in 
which labor delegates representing the countries which had composed the 
Central Powers in the war participated, for it would have been obvious 
that the proposals submitted were largely ‘“ German-made.”’ 

' The Berne conferences were originally proposed ds conferences of 
citizens of the allied countries. By a device that we can not approve 
this purpose was covertly altered so as to include delegates of the nations 
with which our countries were, and technically are, still at war. While 
therefore the official Peace Conference is in session and before it has admitted 
to participation therein representatives of the Teutonic powers, it was 
proposed that we should sit side by side and face to fate with such repre- 
sentatives, call them comrades and in this public way condone the hide- _ 
ous and unforgettable crimes against humanity and democracy committed ~ 
by their nations. This, for the present, we declined’ to do. 

.The peace deliberations are based upon the program of meeting dele- 
gates from the Central Powers only after the Allies and the United States - 
have agreed among themselves and are in accord as to the terms to be insisted 
upon at the peace table. The Commissions representing the Allies and the 
United States and the other countries interested are now in session in Paris. 
It would seem to be the logical course, and we are so instructed by several 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor, to present Labor’s demands 
at this time and place. Labor of the Central Empires has the same equal 
right to present .their demands to the Commission which will represent 
them at the peace table. 

Had we overlooked the irregular manner of calling the Berne con- 
ference and the fact that it is called to be held in a neutral, instead of an 
allied country, and decided to go to Berne, where would the Commissions 
of the Allies and the United States get a truly bona fide statement of the 
Allied and American labor demands? We declare the Berne conference 
to be irregular in concéption and we can conceive of no good which would 
result from our attendance. 

For these reasons the American labor delegation concluded not to 
participate in the Berne conferences. The Belgian labor delegation also 
concluded not to attend. In order, however, to be as useful and as con- 
structive as possible, the American delegation proposed that a conven- 
tion be yet held in Paris at the earliest possible date of the labor delegation 
from America and representatives of organized labor of the Allied coun- 
tries. This was approved by the Belgian delegates and may yet be held, 
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for there is nothing the representatives of organized labor of America and 
of the Allies need to go to a neutral country to discuss. Besides, such 
action would be, as already stated, in accordance with the original course 
mapped out. This would also afford opportunity from time to time to take 
action while such a convention was in session in Paris to present to the 
official Peace Commissioners at close range the deliberations of the Inter- 
Allied delegates thus in session at Paris. 

The delegation from America is not entirely opposed to going into 
conference with delegates from the countries of the Central Powers, but 
they believe the present is not an appropriate time to do so, and that 
when the Peace Commissioners have so far proceeded with their delibera- 
tions that they can invite the representatives of the Central Powers to 
sit with them and to sign the terms would instead be the opportune time, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, to hold a great general labor convention 
for the purpose of a better understanding and for arranging methods of 
procedure which would be of benefit, not only. throughout America and 
Europe, but to the whole world. 

For the present the American delegates prefer officially to meet.and 
transact business with representatives of labor from the countries which 
had to defend themselves against the ruthlessness of imperial Germany, 
and in which inhuman procedure there is ample evidence of the Socialist 
and labor representatives, particularly of Germany, having almost unitedly 
supported the German war activities and atrocities. The American propo- 
sition to hold an inter-allied conference of the representatives of organized 
labor is now before groups of union representatives of the Allied coun- 
tries, and it is hoped and expected that as soon as a full interchange of 
views has taken place among the representatives of those countries, the 
proposition of the American delegation will be accepted. 

In the. meantime, in accordance with the action of the American 
Federation of Labor, its delegates now in Paris will hold conferences from 
time to time with the official Peace Commissioners of America for the 
purposes of general understanding, so that through these commissioners 
the essential and progressive principles of organized labor will be fully 
submitted to the official Peace Conference. j 





,Hail to the land whereon we tread, 
Our fondest boast! 

The sepulchres of mighty dead, 

The truest hearts that ever bled, 

Who, sleep on glory’s brightest bed, 
A fearless host: 

No slave is here:—our unchained feet, 

Walk freely as the waves that beat 
Our coast. 





“Who's Who” On American Labor 
Mission 


By Marvaew WoL 
President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America 


HE American workers and_ the 
American organized labor movement 
have passed through many trying 

times. They have been subjected to in- 
numerable tests under varied and diffi- 
cult circumstances, always to emerge 
stronger, more powerful, more influential, 
and with a greater determination to make 
the lot of the common people—the wage- 
earners of our country—brighter and better 
and more prosperous than the day before. 

The great successof the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the trade union move- 
ment is due in an immeasurable degree 
to the remarkable leadership which has 
always dominated in the councils of the 
organized workers of our country. 

To portray the life and work of all 
leaders of the trade union movement, living 
and dead, would be an undertaking not only 
interesting and instructive but which would 
present to the world a most fascinating his- 
tory of the intense human struggle of the 
workers for the higher and better things of 
life and to secure for all men, women and 
children a full opportunity for freedom, 
justice and the pursuit 6f happiness. 

It is not the purpose of this contribution, 
however, to undertake such a great work. 
It is the desire to direct attention to the 
splendid qualifications, the extensive train- 
ing and experience of the men who have 
been selected by the American Federation of 
Labor to present the claims, the ideals, 
the hopes and aspirations of the American 
workers at the world’s Peace Conference 
now meeting in France and to meet with 
the trade union representatives of other 
lands, so th@t there may prevail a com- 
plete harmony of ideals, concurrence of 
thought and unity of action between all 
the organized wage-earners’ movements 
the world over. Neither is it intended to set 
forth in complete form the work and worth of 
the eminent men of the labor movement, 
charged with these grave and important 
duties and responsibilities. To describe 
the life and work and worth of Mr. Gompers 
alone would in itself require several volumes, 


and then much ofywhat might have been 
said would have been omitted. This con- 
tribution is therefore confined entirely to 
setting out the more prominent, progressive, 
official positions which the members of the 
American Labor Mission have so success- 
fully filled. 

We have heard altogether too much of 
the human frailties, of weaknesses, of errors, 
and alleged misdeeds of the representative 
men in the organized labor movement. 
Is it not, time that we should undertake 
to make public and emphasize the splendid 
qualities and altruistic spirit, the great 
work and worth of our present-day trade 
union leaders? But let us proceed with our 
brief biographical sketch of the znembers 
of the American Labor Mission. 


*x * * 


Samuel Gompers has been the President 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
the thirty-eight years of its existence with 
the exception of one year. He is a cigar- 
maker and. worked actively at his trade 
until the age of thirty-seven when he was 
called from the work bench to devote all his 
time to the work of the A. F. of L. In 
1864 he began his active career in the 
American labor movement by helping to 
organize the Cigarmakers'’ International 
Union. 

His first office in the trade union move- 
ment was that of secretary and later presi- 
dent of the New York local union of the 
International Cigarmakers’ Union. He is 
and has been first vice-president of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union for many 
years. He was one of the most important 
factors in organizing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In 1895 he was chosen 
as the first delegate to represent the A. 
F. of L. at the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. He has been honored by the A. 
F. of L. in having been given a commission 
to visit foreign countries in 1909 to confer 
with the officials of the labor organiza- 
tions abroad and to attend the Inter- 
national Secretariat. He was closely 
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associated with the effort to obtain a treaty 
between the United. States and Great 
Britain for international arbitration of 
all disputes. He was a delegate to the 
congress held at Saratoga in 1898 to dis- 
cuss and devise a policy which should be 

















JAMES DUNCAN 
FRANK DUFFY 


pursued by the ‘United States in view of the 
new conditions brought about by the war 
with Spain. He addressed a conference 
and was a member of the committee that 
presented to President McKinley a memorial 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


In 1917 he was ‘appointed by President 
Wilson as the representative of labor on the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. Last year under the 
authority of the A. F. of L. convention he 
visited England, France, Belgium and 

















JOHN R. ALPINE 
WILLIAM GREEN 


Italy as a member and chairman of the 
American Federation of Labor Mission. 

When the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation was formed by the Peace 
Conference, Mr. Gompers was selected as one 
coptaining the views of the conference. \ of the two American representatives and 
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was thereafter unanimously chosen chair- 


man of the commission. 
» »~ * 


James Duncan is one of the pioneers of 
the organized labor movement. He has 
been a delegate to the A. F. of L. con- 
ventions since 1886. While working at his 
trade at granite cutting’ and carving, he 
was invariably chosen secretary of his local 
organization. In March, 1895, he was 
elected general president of the Granite 
Cutters’ International Association and has 
held that position ever since. He was 
elected second vice-president of the A. F. 
of L. in 1894, at the convention held in 
Denver, Colorado. 
was elected first vice-president and has 
continuously served in that office. In 
1898, he was one of the fraternal dele- 
gates from the A. F. of L. to the British 
Trade Union Congress. In 1911, he repre- 
sented the Federation at the International 
Secretariat held at Budapest, Hungary. 
In 1913, he was selected as one of the five 
United States Commissioners to investi- 
gate and report on the subject of workmen’s 
compensation. In 1917, he was appointed 
by President Wilson, together with five 
others, as envoy extraordinary on a diplo- 
matic mission to Russia. Mr. Duncan has 
been editor of the Granite Cutters’ Journal 
since 1895, and has been a member of the 
International Granite Cutters’ Union since 
1881. 

* * * 

John R. Alpine was chosen by the United 
Association of Plumbers and_ Steamfitters 
as its president in 1906. He has to his 
credit an unbroken term of service in that 
office. He joined the local union of his 
trade on the completion of his apprentice- 
ship. Since his entry into the trade union 
movement, he has taken a very active part 
in trade union affairs. He has filled the 
highest positions within the gift of the 
United Association, his local union and the 
Building Trades Council of Boston, of 
which he was president for a time. In 
1904, at the convention of the United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
he was elected a member of the general 


Four years later, he 


executive board; two years thereafter he 
was elected president. Mr. Alpine was 
elected member of the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. at the Denver, 1908, conven- 
tion and has continuously filled that office 
since that time. During the war he served 
as member of the Cantonment Adjustment 
Commission and as adviser to the War 
Labor Policies Board. 
* * J 

Frank Duffy was elected vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor at the 
Philadelphia, 1914, convention and has 
been re-elected at every succeeding con- 
vention. He joined the union of his craft 
in New York City in 1888, and for a number 
of years he was the business representative 
of the New York local union of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. At the first 
national convention of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters afd. Joiners; which he 
attended at Cleveland, he was elected a 
member of the General Executive Board, 
and in 1901, he was elected General Secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood, to which office 


‘he'has been re-elected at each succeeding 


convention. He is recognized as a strong 
advocate of vocational education and in- 
dustrial training. 


* * * 


William Green was originally appointed 
in 1914 by the Executive Council to fill a 
vacancy on the E.C. He was elected vice- 
president of the A. F. of L. at the following 
convention in Philadelphia. Each suceeed- 
ing year has recorded his re-election. 

He served two terms as state senator 
in Ohio, during which time he was presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Ohio Senate. He was 
instrumental in securing the enactment of 
many laws for the betterment of labor. His 
greatest legislative achievement was the 
enactment of the Ohio workmen’s compen- 
sation law, of which he was the author. In 
1913, he was president of the United Mine 
Workers of Ohio, and in the fall of that same 
year he was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America and 
has been re-elected to that position on 
each succeeding convention. 





“The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of service to the public. Facts 
are apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles.” 





Workers Want Justice, Not Charity 


By G. W. Perximns 
President, Cigarmakers’ International Union 


FTER freedom and democracy comes, 

last but not least, justice—even- 

handed justice without which po- 
litical democracy will avail us absolutely 
nothing. The great war was fought and 
won on the broad principle—make the world 
safe for democracy, freedom and justice. 
If we want peace we can not stop at the 
achievement of political democracy; we 
must have more freedom and more de- 
mocracy and even-handed justice on the 
economic field of endeavor. Autocracy 
in industry is just as harmful to develop- 
ment toward even-handed justice, reason- 
able contentment and advancing civiliza- 
tion as is political autocracy. Political 
and economic democracy are one and the 
same thing in the rise and development of 
the great mass of the people. One can 
not long endure without the lockstep co- 
* operation of the other. 

Some people who are striving to apply 
a remedy that will bring about a reasonable 
amount of contentment and security to 
the orderly government and constructive 
development of some of the newly made 
and re-made countries of Europe are run- 
ning around in circles Without a definite, 
fundamental, constructive objective. 

Some may have a mistaken notion 
that a mess of porridge doled out by the 
hand of charity is going to settle the un- 
rest “over there.’”’ Of course, the people 
“over there” require, and must have, 
food, but what they require after that and 
above all is the plain application of justice— 
that and nothing more or less. They want 
justice, not charity. The rallying cry 
in the war was democracy, freedom and 
justice. 

Those who toil in the factories and work- 
shops and mines; they who serve on the 
railroad lines and they who sail the ships; 
those who sowed and reaped on the farms 


were unstinting in their -unselfish devotion 
to the great cause of freedom and democ- 


.racy. They were united in working for 


the common. good, for country, for the flag 
and for justice economically and politically. 

These things aroused a new hope and a 
new concept in the minds and hearts of 
the masses throughout the length and 
breadth of the whole civilized world, in 
the vanquished as well as in the coun- 
tries that triumphed in the war. Nothing 
short of the application of justice, and a 
better life for the producing masses, and 
the breaking down of caste, and the elimi- 
nation of the bitter class spirit, will bring 
about a reasonable contentment and sta- 
bility to organized government. Hope and 
pray and wish as you like, the fact still 
remains that justice and its application 
must prevail. 

The people here or elsewhere are not 
now, and never will be, content to go back 
to the old system of long hours and low 
wages. The sooner this fact is realized 
and applied and an earnest effort put for- 
ward on the part of the liberty-loving, 
right-minded, level-headed men and women 
of America and of foreign countries, the 
sooner we shall be more firmly rooted in 
an abiding security which the machina- 
tions of the wild-eyed theorists can never 
destroy. The situation is far more criti- 
cal and more serious ‘‘over there’’ than it 
is here, but even right here there is just 
enough of the virus of hatred engendered 
by profiteering, low wages, and an utter dis- 
regard and unmindfulness of the economic 
and social conditions ef especially the unor- 
ganized and unskilled workers, to make 
it advisable to take heed of the causes 
that have led to so much uncertainty and 
unstability, discord, and confusion in Some 
of the foreign countries. Bread alone will 
not solve the problem. 





One precedent creates another. 
yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures; and, where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 

Be assured, that the laws which protect us in our civil rights grow out of our con- 
stitution, and they must fail or flourish with it.— /unius. 

(312) 


They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 





Copyrighted, International Film Service.. 
COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor leaders of the nations are in conference at Paris providing machinery for inter- 
national labor adjustments under the League of Nations. The conference is being conducted 
at the French Ministry of Labor. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who was unanimously enced chairman of this Commission, is shown in 
the center background. 


An Appeal to the Conscience of America 


Complexity is on every hand in the world today. Nothing is settled. We 
are in the midst of a great process of change. If we are wise we are given 
the opportunity to direct that change in a measure never given men before. 
If we are not wise it is entirely possible that the period of change through 
which we are*passing may lead to ruin. 

Banded in a common cause the democratic nations of the world have 
won a magnificent military victory. This military victory has enabled us 
to preserve our opportunities for themaking of democratic progress. Without 
that victory all democracy would have been strangled. 

With this victory, however, there have come things that must be reckoned 
with—and without delay. We are justified to the full in exulting over the 
achievement of our arms, for that achievement has preserved to us what we 
hold most dear. But while we draw comfort and satisfaction from what has 
been accomplished on the battlefield we must not lose sight for a moment of 
the problems that have been brought to us by the very fact of victory. 

The men and women in the victorious countries are filled with an 
enthusiasm which does not express itself alone in acclaim for the victory 
itself. This enthusiasm envisages and lays claim to better conditions of 
life—and justly so. During the closing months of the war the armies of the 
Allies fought as crusaders, bent not alone upon destroying a great menace, 
but bent also upon the setting up of a great new concept for humanity 
throughout the world. There came into the world a marvelous and most 
constructive purpose—and for this the war was fought to its final over- 


whelming victory. saan 
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It came to be the mind of men everywhere that there must be a new and 
better world as the direct result of the war and that al} slavery and oppression 
of every kind must go forever and at once. 

This is the spirit that is abroad today. Men are impatient to be rid 
of old oppressions. They are impatient to be out of the slums, out of the 
grind of long hours of labor, out of a condition in which they have no voice 
in the determination of the course of their daily lives. 

If the fighting men of the allied nations had been defeated on the 
battlefield they would have come back to their homes discouraged, down- 
hearted and desperate—ready for almost anything. What desperation 
can do we have seen all too plainly in Russia. Common sense has fled, 
passion, fanaticism and lust taking its place. 

But the allied soldiers won on the battlefield. They are returning 
bouyant. They find themselves facing a new struggle at home. They 
have their idealism, as men never were possessed of idealism before. They 
find uriemployment and a menace of more unemployment. They find prog- 
ress toward better things slow and awkward. If they are abruptly dis- 
appointed in this fiew struggle the effect may not be different from the effect 
that might have been the result of defeat on the battlefield. This is a situ- 
ation that must be faced. While it need not be faced with pessimism, it mist 
be faced with a determination to see and know the truth and to act. ° 

Governments ‘may not with freedom ignore the situation that exists 
in Europe. And while the situation is more acute in England and con- 
tinental Europe than it is in the United States, it is not absent from the 
United States and can not be ignored there. It will not be made less acute 
by the return of the fighting men from France. 

Nothing more likely to produce disaster throughout the world could 
be done by the men of power in the industrial life of the world than to 
undertake to deny to the working people their right to progress and to 
democracy in the industrial life. 

Here in Paris where statesmen are bringing into form the treaty of peace, 
giving life to the ideal of a League of Nations, setting up the machinery 
by which we shall live our political life in the future, progress is being made. 
There is being registered here a definite note of advancement. Minds are 
open to new concepts. Men are aware, or are being made aware, that the 
old order has lived its day. The very fact that the great nations have been 
able to agree upon a covenant for a League of Nations is a sign of such 
progress as could scarcely have been thought possible two or three years ago. 

However, the progress thus far made, the signs of liberal and advanced 
concepts thus far shown, are largely in the political sphere. While this is 
necessary and while the political world must be awake to the new and the 
brighter time, this is not sufficient. Industry is the foundation upon which our 
civilization rests. Industry is the thing that touches most closely and con- 
stantly the lives of the masses of men and women. There is an intimacy 
of relation between people and workshops that can never exist between 
people and political machinery. Democratic thought must be carried into 
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this vital and dominant phase of our lives. The world hungers for pro- 
duction. There must be production. ‘There will be the most constant and 
most fruitful production if working people can find in industry an opportunity 
for the realization of their hopes—if they can find in industry that democracy 
which alone can give them the truest interest in it, the surest avenue to the 
thing that has been in the minds of the armies that have fought and in the 
minds of the men who have toiled to feed and supply the armies. 

Working people must be given a voice in the direction of industry. 
They must be given a voice that will have power in compelling the course 
of industry. They must be able to make their will effective in a proper 
manner. Brutal repression has reached the limit of its life. 

* If the executive forces of industry attempt to draw a chalk line beyond 
which they are to declare it unlawful to go in the direction of progress, if 
they are to attempt to close the doors upon the advance of democracy, if 
they are to cling to the arbitrary methods so beloved by many of them in 
the past, if they are to cry “down with wages,” if they are to forbid logical 
development of democracy in itidustry, then they will be paving the road to 
their own undoing, for the day of those policies is not the day in which we 
live. That is the destructive, cruel policy. Today constructive policies 
and enlightened sympathy are wanted. Happily, the signs in the United 
States are many that constructive views are to predominate. 

In Paris it is being proposed, through the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation, a body brought into being by the Peace Conference, 
that' following the Peace Conference there shall be held international in- 
dustrial congresses in which organized workers and organized employers 
shall sit to initiate measures for the industrial life, labor and employment of 
the work people. This proposal embodies the idea of democratic progress 
through discussion and considered action. It is the thought that must pre- 
vail in the world if the world is to progress in an orderly manner. 

There are but two directions in which humanity can proceed. One 
direction is forward. ‘The other is backward. Russia denied to her people 
the right to proceed along democratic lines until there came a time when, 
with the opportunity before them, the people of Russia were paralyzed in 
the face of that opportunity and plunged into chaos instead. Any nation 
that attempts a repression of the great longing for democrati¢ progress 
today lays itself open to the danger of plunging backward into the abyss 
of demoralization and bolshevism. 

This is seen more clearly from the vantage point of Paris than from any 
other place in the world. It is the dominant thought in the minds of serious 


and constructive men. There must be a willingness to negotiate the path 
to tomorrow. The man who stands himself upon a high hill and proclaims, 
“T am monarch of all I survey” is not only a foolish man—he is a man who is 
helping to pile up the wrath of those who would go forward. Those men who 
are wise men will not go up upon the top of a hill to utter any such proclama- 
tion. They will come down among their fellows saying, ‘Let us reason how 
we may best go forward together.” 


~Paris, February 20, 1919. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 














| EDITORIALS | werd wou 


The American wage-earners and the American trade union movement havé 

passed through many trying times and severe tests. 
NO ROOM FOR The American trade union movement has developed 
ahi “ ytroase eer and progressed through years by a gradual and prac- 

tical process. Every advance made and every improve- 
ment attained have only been secured by a constant and determined struggle 
against opposition and barriers which at times seemed insurmountable. 

With ‘every forward step organized labor has gained in publie 
favor and influence. Its standing with the American people has never 
been so high as it is today. Its constructive attitude and conduct; its 
loyal support of the government during the war; its reasonable and humane 
policies have earned for the ‘workers of our land a public recognition never 
heretofore accorded to any movement of the wage-earners. 

History here and elsewhere likewise discloses the indisputable fact 
that wherever revolutionary policies were pursued, wherever passion 
supplanted reason and good judgment, wherever progressive measures 
were .displaced by. destructive methods, invariably destitution, suffering, 
ruin and chaos followed in their wake; better things to come were delayed 
and the hope of a brighter day was dimmed, if not destroyed. 

In recent years the American trade union movement has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Many of its newly admitted members have been urged to 
become discouraged, and here and there some have become impatient with 
what is alleged as the apparent slow: progress of the movement. Many of 
these workers hail from foreign lands. They are imbued with ideas and 
methods not applicable to conditions in our republic. They are totally 
unfamiliar with the past experiences and present policies of the American 
labor movement. 

There are those among our people, inside as well as outside the labor 
movement, who are not restrained by conscientious scruples in exploiting 
this lack of understanding of our foreign workmen and who, to gain tem- 
porary leadership and authority, would rush “our people into a mad whirl- 
pool of impractical doctrines only to be engulfed in a sea of turmoil, hatred, 
and possible bloodshed. 

We find here and there some persons professing to speak in behalf of 
the workers preaching into the ears of impatient workers that the Amer- 
ican trade union movement is fundamentally wrong; that the labor move- 
ment as at present constituted is not controlled by the rank and file. Such 
persons take particular delight in denouncing international and local. trade 
union officials who expose the real purposes and dangerous results which 
would follow if the pernicious doctrines and wild vagaries promulgated by 
these professional hangers-on of the labor movement were enforced. 


The one big union idea is the subtle and pernicious plea-again resorted 
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to for the purpose of swerving the wage-earners from their orderly and prac- 
tical course of action. Greater administrative and executive powers in 
central labor unions is the crafty appeal which is made to these organiza- 
tions to undermine the confidence and authority of local and international 
trade unions. When this appeal is not heeded, the most cowardly an@ 
dastardly methods are resorted to in the hope of controlling and dominating 
the policies of such organizations. 

The one big union idea is not new to the men in the American labor 
movement. It has been tried time and again and in every instance it has. ° 
been found wanting. The American wage-earners have not yet forgotten 
the disastrous experiences ‘of the Knights of Labor, the American Rail- 
way Union and the American Labor Union. The monument of folly erected 
on the remains of all these movements indicates the fate of the one big 
union idea as clearly as the midday sun defines an unclouded sky. 

Though better disguised, there marches hand in hand with the idea 
of the one big union the hysterical and insidious agitation for the general 
strike of all workers. The general or sympathetic strike is not an inno- 
vation. However, as advocated by these promoters of wild vagaries as a means. 
to overthrow existing governmental authority this legal and moral trade union 
weapon is perverted into nothing less than a revolutionary provoking instru- 
ment. 

Care must therefore be exercised in discriminating between these 
measures and legitimate collective strikes. In fact, most of the anti- 
sympathetic strike talk is ill-designed, unwarranted and insincere. 

The American Federation of Labor as constituted can not authorize 
or direct the calling of any strike—direct, sympathetic or otherwise. Neither 
are the central labor unions authorized to call a strike of any kind. Strikes, 
singly or collectively, can only be authorized by the international unions 
whose members are directly affected. 

In a number of instances some of the international unions of closely 
allied trades or callings have formulated -rules and regulations and their 
agreements with employers have been so designed as to permit of simul- 
taneous action and collective strikes when“joint action is required. It is 
reasonable to assume that as the solidarity of labor finds expression in greater 
federation of trade unions of kindred and allied trades that the oportunities 
for greater collective action,may develop. Labor will not relinquish in the 
slightest degree the right to this use of its legal and moral collective weapon 
to please hostile employers. Neither will it do so to oblige those fanatics 
who acclaim themselves the workers’ saviours and the liberators of the 
wage-earners of the world. 

The strike is a legitimate weapon by which the workers may secure their 
industrial rights against employers, but when abused and perverted and 
used to attack the community so that chaos and disruption may paralyze 
the arm of the government, it then becomes an instrument of anarchy and 
revolution and carries with it more harm than good to all concerned. . 

There is noone proposal that has done greater harm to the demand for equal 
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justice and a fair and unbiased trial for Tom Mooney than the recent meetings 
held in Chicago, which directed the calling of a general strike of all trade 
unionists throughout our land. No one act would more surely seal the 
fate of Mooney as any attempt to enforce a general strike of this kind. 
Ill-advised in its conception, unauthorized by the legitimate trade union 
movement in its proposal, impregnated with the grave suspicion of the 
underlying motives prompting some of its advocates, the workers may well hesi- 
tate before venturing into an undertaking which is revolutionary in character 
and which in its consequences will harm the workers more than anyone 
else. A, general strike of this character, directed against the:whole gov- 
ernment could only result in destroying the trade unions, squandering their 
funds and undermining the confidence of the wage-earners in the labor 
movement which it has taken years of patient effort and of strife and struggle 
to build up. And so it is with every sympathetic or general strike which 
is not conceived, authorized and approved by the trade unions whose mem- 
bers are involved. 

It. is true that many real industrial grievances still exist which must 
be removed. For a year and a half we have been passing through a time of 
sorrow and anxiety with deprivations and sacrifices of many kinds. It is 
inevitable that immediately following the greatest war in the world’s his- 
tory and befote industry can adjust itself from the production of instruments 
of death to the manufacture of the necessities of peace, that difficulties and 
suffering will be encountered. But we must not permit these grievances 
and causes,for discontent and unrest to be used for exploitation by agents of 
destruction. 

For more than a year and a half the youth of America with the free people 
of other lands made untold sacrifices to defeat the forces of military autoc- 
racy. Our efforts have been crowned with mighty success on the battlefield. 
Let us be careful lest in this very moment of victory when the terms of peace 
are still in the melting pot, we may by our misdeeds hazard all that the future 
holds in store for the wage-earners of the world. Let us therefore have con- 
tinued trust in our trade union activities, confidence in our trade union officials, 
faith in the progressive policies which have heretofore guided our conduct 
and get rid of those agents inside and outside of our movement who only 
sow the seed of their pestilential doctrines and advocate anarchy and revolu- 


tion. 





The theory that bolshevism sets forth is really not a new doctrine. History 
proves the accuracy of this conclusion and evidences 
the fact that the Jacquerie in France and Jack Cade 
in England were primitive bolshevists, only on a smaller 
scale. The fundamental views they entertained are 
at present dominant in Russia, differing only in that they were local and 
not international in their scope. There is this further difference in leader- 
ship. Jack Cade was not a great and influential leader. He/was more of a 
figurehead, a man of straw, an unhappy agitator thrown up at an unhappy 
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occasion. He had no plan, no method and if he knew where he wanted 
to go, he did not know the way to get there. 

Whatever else may be said about bolshevism in Russia and its leaders, 
Lenine is a leader of men in the sense that Torquemado and Attila and other 
evil and destructive agents in the past were leaders of men. He is moved by an 
idea and he will let nothing interfere with that idea. - He believes he knows 
where he wants to go ‘and he will ‘resort to anything to get there. The 
bolshevists of Russia have laid their plans and they mean to carry them out 
and anyone who attempts to interfere is ruthlessly and murderously cast 
aside. F, 

Social and economic changes are always critical. They present great oppor- 
tunities for wise statecraft, but they threaten extraordinary dangers if in- 
competents or reactionaries hold public office.. It is safe to say that every 
new movement had its origin in some préceding social or economic change 
and the consequential transfer of power from one group to another. 

The seed of bolsehvism in Russia fell on favorable soil. The last half 
of the nineteenth century saw an economic revolution in Russia. From 
a purely agricultural country, she became a partially industrialized nation, 
and the peasants, only recently liberated from serfdom, flocked into the new 
cities and new industrial centers. A social revolution almost immedi- 
ately followed. Russia imagined that the same crude system which suited 
the needs of a primitive agricultural community would suit an industrial 
society fermenting with new ideas and intoxicated with new ways of life. 

While bolshevism has created a cataclysm in Russia which seems 
almost beyond redemption, while we hear rumbles of it in Great Britain's 
labor congresses, while it rose insistently in the recent conference of the 
French socialists, while it broods over Austria and Italy like a whispered 
menace of the ‘inevitable and has become a precipice which has dimmed 
the hope for an early and orderly democratization of Germany and shows 
its head here and there in our own free America, nevertheless it will break 
down in Russia because of its frightful toll in human life and suffering, 
in Germany because of discipline, in France and England because of liberty, 
and in America it will fail to-secure even a footing because of the industrial, 
social and political fréedom and democracy of our people and institutions. 

But let ds briefly analyze this new social foe. Bolshevism is neither 
anarchy nor autocracy, though to attain its ends it readily resorts to terrorism 
and despotism and the denial of liberty. Neither is it socialism nor syn- 
dicalism, though many socialists, anarchists and syndicalists are. bolshe- 
vists because in bolshevism they find resemblance, not identity. 

Bolshevism is essentially reactionary in its ideas as well as destructive 
in its practices. It would level the highest to the lowest. It is the. foe 
of liberalism and democracy. Seeker of industriaf democracy, it scorns 
political democracy. Bolshevism would build a society where the political 
and industrial worlds are merged into one. It is opposed to our present 
conception of government. It would shift the pivot of political action 
from parliaments, congresses or legislatures to the factory and workshop 
and transmit the authority of the state into a great executive committee 
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in a world of super-industrial unions. In other words, bolshevism would 
destroy the state and substitute in its place an economic hierarchy of indus- 
trial committees. 

The nearest approach to bolshevism in our country is the I. W. W. 
movement with its proposal of one big union to control the political, eco- 
nomic and social affairs of the state as well as of the people and to enforce 
its dictum by the general strike, sabotage, and other like destructive agencies. 
To a lesser degree, bolshevism finds its counterpart in the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Seattle Central Labor Council to reorganize the American 
trade union movement into eleven craft unions with twelve industrial divi- 
sions to dominate and control the social, industrial and political destinies 
of our people; and in the plan proposed by a small group of Boston cigar- 
makers to have all wealth and means.of production conscripted and placed 
under the control of the American Federation of Labor. 

It is becoming more evident each day that the fight of the bolshevists 
is essentially a fight against democracy and liberalism. They are obsessed 
with the belief and conviction that in the removal of the barriers of orderly 
progress and substituting therefor revolutionary methods they have within 
their grasp some glittering utopia. They are forever in quest of the pot of — 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Bolshevism is therefore not so new. It is merely the reincarnation 
of a social force as old as history. ‘Today the bolshevist again challenges 
liberalism and hopes to destroy democracy. The American labor move- 
ment devoted itself without reservation in the world struggle which has 
just ended in order that democracy might live and be safe the world over. 
The organized wage-earners of our land will again, if need be, cheerfully 
and willingly consecrate all that they possess to repulse and defeat these 
attacks upon our liberties, our ideals and the principles of democracy. 

A world rent asunder by the most brutal and hideous war ever fought 
between peoples is to be reconstructed. A new social structure is to be 
reared. We venture the prediction that this new social structure will be 
built by the sane process of evolution and its certainties, with the instru- 
ments of reason, justice and democracy and not by revolution with its vague 
and ineffable dreams and its wake of chaos, ruin, disorder, starvation and 
destitution. American labor is loyal and true to the fundamental princi- 
yples of our republic and can not be swerved from the ideals of freedom, 
justice and democracy by any such impracticable and puerile visions as 
are entertained by the bolshevists of Russia or of any other land. 





auahg the conscription and mobilizing days many employers would wax 

enthusiastic, wave and hang out flags to denote the sac- 
GIVE ouR rifices made by their employes and the patriotic promises 
SOLDIERS A held out to them on their return’ Today we find little 
YEAR'S PAY if any effort made to translate these promises into active 

deeds. -We find the returning soldiers and sailors allowed 
to shift for themselves—to become the wastrels of industry, hired if wanted, 
fired if not desired. They are allowed to shift for themselves from place 
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to place seeking employment that is made more difficult to find as more of 
their fellows are turned adrift in the labor market. 

Already they are turning up in cities, improvident, away from home, 
without work, applicants for civilian relief. How to obtain the ordinary 
comforts of life between the day of discharge and next pay-day is a 
problem so far Jeft for the soldier himself and a few charitably disposed 
individuals to solve. 

Of course, Congress has been too busy playing politics to give time 
or thought to anything else but playing the game. It is a sad commentary, 
however, on the worth of our national legislature when it is realized that 
unless remedial measures are promptly taken, the sight of stranded, work- 
less, moneyless soldiers and sailors will be common throughout our land, 

While we are extending charity to the peoples abroad should we not do 
justice to our people at home? This country did not waver a minute when 
France, Belgium and Russia wanted billions of dollars. Should we do less 
for our own boys than we did so willingly for the people on the other side? 

Our country is under the moral if not the legal obligation to give our 
discharged fighters an opportunity to return to civil life in a way that will 
not cause them to sacrifice their self-respect by becoming objects of charity. 
We should not permit ourselves to forget these lads. who when the world 
was on fife stopped the turn on the western front and brought victory to 


our arms. 
It is little enough for our government to'give these returning soldiers 


and sailors a year’s pay, so as to ‘enable them to get back to work without 
undue hardship and privation. There are in our midst some interests 
that will keep forever many millions they have accumulated by profiteer 
methods during patriotic war times. We would only do justice to our 
fighting lads to let them keep their small pay for a year and send them home 
with a fair chance to find suitable employment. 

The people know and appreciate that it was the mighty cooperation of 
America and the valorous deeds of our men which helped to, bring about an 
early cessation of hostilities. By that act alone they saved thousands 
of lives and billions of dollars. Indeed, no true American can disapprove 
or oppose the granting of a year’s salary to our returning fighters, regard- 
less of its cost. 

It is only the selfish and greedy exploiter of labor who delights in hav- 
ing a distracted and oversupply of labor. It is he who opposes every attempt 
properly to tax wealth to pay in full the obligations incurred by the war 
and who looks with disfavor upon doing justice to these brave lads of our 
nation. 

_ «+ Our government has raised and spent a great amount of money for those 

starving in Italy, Russia, France, Belgium and other European countries. 
Is it not time that we should raise and spend money to take care of the 
‘American fighting lads who have so successfully fought for the liberty of 
the world, the freedom of its peoples and the-safety of our democratic insti- 
tutions? Charity and mercy are both beautiful ideals and manifestations, 
but what our soldiers and sailors want is not charity or mercy but justice, 
which is rightfully theirs. 
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On the 8th day of May, 1914, the United States Congress with the approval 
of the President expressed well deserved gratitude and 
ie paenngpe rita homage to the women of our country by setting aside 
MEMORIAL DAY the second Sunday in May of each year as “ Mother’s 
Day.” It-is a happy thought to know and to realize 
that American ‘organized labor helped to a large degree in this great influ- 
ence for good in the lives of our people. 

This. year above all years should this day be fittingly observed by the 
display of the American flag in every home and other suitable places through- 
out our land, and by the public expressions of our love and reverence for the 
mothers of our country. 

The service rendered our nation and its people by the mothers of our 
land has been the greatest source of our country’s strength and inspiration. 
No one suffered more in heart and mind, in body and soul, yet no one more 
willingly contributed that which is most dear to a mother, her son, his life 
and blood in order that our nation might live and that our lives might be 
free. No one has and is doing so much for the home, the moral and social 
uplift of our people, for a better government and a higher and more inspir- 
ing civilization than are the mothers of our land. They are indeed the 
great and humane influence and agency which make for a better under- 
standing between men and of the affairs of men. 

Let us therefore honor ourselves by expressing our gratitude and by 
giving emphasis to the home and to our mothers as the fountainhead of 
all human advancement and progress, stability of government and the ulti- 
mate hope of a better day. 

It is only fitting that following Mother’s Day, there should come to us 
Labor’s Memorial Day, the third Sunday in May. We can do no less for 
our dear departed friends and fellow-workers than to express publicly our 
feelings of sorrow and manifest our appreciation for the helpful services 
they. contributed in their time to the constant uplift of the workers 
and their progress to a brighter day and a better time. Let us do honor 
and pay a just tribute to our boys “over there” who have given their lives 
that democracy may live and that we may be free to work out our destiny 
in peace and tranquillity. 

Every local union, every central body, every organized group of wage- 
earners, wherever located, should itmmediately prepare fully, adequately 
and fittingly to give public expression to the love we have for our mothers of 
America the second Sunday in May and to pay a just tribute to our departed 
friends and fellow-workers the third Sunday in May. We can not do less— 
you are not asked to do more. 





It is not only bread we are starving for; we are starving for lack of sym- 
pathy, of affection, of human brotherhood. It is when the heart is torn 
with sorrow, or suffused with love, that we realize the value of the imper- 
ceptible things in life—J. Keir Hardie. 
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The Victory Loan Campaign is being organized throughout the United States. 
To make it a success it is essential that every true 
Rey Watery American put his shoulder to the wheel and prove 
BONDS : ° 
helpful in every way he can. The American wage-earners 


loyally and patriotically responded to every need of our government during 
the war. They contributed their sons, they cheerfully gave their services, 
they promptly invested their savings in government securities, and they 
patriotically accepted every sacrifice and privation which were necessary 
in order to win the war. 

It was the prompt, loyal and fervent response of the wage-earners of: 
America everywhere which contributed to an immeasurable degree in hasten- 
ing the day for the overthrow of German autocratic militarism. When 
the German autocrats and imperialists became aware of the tremendous 
and overwhelming preparations our country was making to defeat the 
German armies on the battlefields of France, when Germany realized the 
invincibility of the American fighting youth at Chateau Thierry; she saw 
the end, and with all her boastfulness and spirit of frightfulness she quit 
the struggle a full year ahead of the schedule outlined by her autocratic, 
militaristic leaders. 

The greatest of wars is over and now the cost of victory must be paid 
and obligations entailed in the safeguarding of democracy must be met in 
full. Thank God, we can pay. this debt with dollars alone—not with dol- 
lars and blood, not with loss of our liberties and years of taxation of an amount 
which would forever destroy the hopes and aspirations of a free people 
had we failed in this great struggle. 

With the ending of the war, we are faced with new problems, new 
tasks, new undertakings. Public improvements must be stimulated and 
new opportunities for living must be encouraged to make possible a wider 
diffusion of the amenities of life. To accomplish these ends, to realize 
these objects, will cost our nation billions of dollars. It is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to our government to see that this money is provided 
democratically. 

Following earlier wars in Europe, especially the Napoleonic wars, 

. there was great discontent among the poor because they were taxed to pay 

the interests on the bonds held only by the well-to-do. Today the over- 
whelming majority of wage-earners are the proud possessors of Liberty 
Bonds. Taxes paid by them will not only be returned to them in part 
on their investments but there will be opened to all newer and broader 
and more humane opportunities of life and the pursuit of happiness. 

In no country on earth has the capacity of a people for self-government 
developed so rapidly and extensively as in our land. It is therefore the 
duty and responsibility of every person to help our government liquidate 
the national indebtedness’ and to finance these new, humane and broader 
requirements and needs of our people. 

We are not asked to give but to loan our savings to the nation. We 
are not asked to forego a profit or lose such interest as the private banks 
might pay for the loan of our savings. On the contrary, the nation will 
pay a higher interest and give us by far a better security than any private 
institution. In addition, the government will use the wage-earners’ sav- 
ings in behalf of the interests of all our people and to promote their general 
welfare instead of enriching merely a few who are already well-to-do. 

Let us therefore ¢xpress our feelings of rejoicing and manifest our 
gladness for the triumph of our cause and the victories of our arms by stand- 
ing solidly behind our government in peace as in war, and assure its future 
stability and success by investing our savings in Victory Bonds. Let us 
be victors in deed as well as in words. 












Labor and Politics 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor Molders’ Journal 


HE absence of a labor party in 

the United States is not an evi- 

dence that trade-unionists have not 
taken an active part politically. In fact, 
the American trade union movement has 
been particularly active politically, but 
it has been opposed to party or partisan 
political action. It has taken an active 
part in politics for two essential reasons: 
one, the necessity of securing legislation; 
and the other, the advisability of electing 
trade-unionists to public office and of having 
them appointed to official positions, so that 
our movement would have direct repre- 
sentation, not only in legislative bodies 
but in administrative capacities. 

A combination of these two activities ‘is 
found in the legislative efforts to have a 
Department of Labor established the head 
of which would be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and the activities which 
followed the enactment of this bill to 
have a trade unionist appointed to the 
position. The first and- present Secre- 
tary of Labor is William B. Wilson, form- 
erly Secretary of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union of North America, and one of the 
ablest trade unionists which our movement 
has produced. 

Within recent months several labor 
bodies have launched labor parties. Un- 
questionably, the members of our, trade- 
unions have the right to adopt those methods 
and, policies which seem most advanta- 
geous to themselves provided that these 
are not in conflict with the laws of the 
American Federation of Labor. Itis equally 
true, however, that at all times trade- 
unionists, in outlining programs, must have 
in mind the general welfare and the gen- 
eral policies of our trade union movement. 

Whef a point is reached where decisions 
must be made, we must be guided by the 
light of experience, rather than by eco- 
‘ nomic or political doctrines and creeds, 
or by the superficial logic with which these 
may be presented. It is not the apparent 
soundness of a doctrine which is presented 
to us so much as the actual results which 
have followed certain efforts, which we 
must accept as our guide. The only safe 
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light for our feet shines from the lamp of 
experience. 

Unquestionably, our efforts in the indus- 
trial world must be supplanted by legisla- 
tive activity, for there are certain fields 
in which legislation alone can establish 
the conditions which the workers require. 
This is particularly true of those measures 
which establish fundamental rights and 
regulate conditions of labor of such a char- 
acter that they can not be determined 
upon, or administered, through negotiations 
or agreements between trade unionists and 
employers. ~ 

Among the English speaking workers of 
the world two methods have been adopted 
to secure essentially necessary legislation; 
a positive one through the organization 
of a labor party, such as has been adopted 
by our British brethren; and the other, a 
negative policy (if I may be justified in 
using this term) which has been adopted 
by the American trade union movement. 

In the United States we have endeavored 
to secure the legislation required through 
the election of trade-unionists, and our 
friends, whenever possible, regardless of 
their party affiliations, and through the 
defeat of ‘those public representatives who 
are antagonistic to our movement and to 
the legislation which it required. 

There are those who hold that the 
British method is more effective in securing 
practical results than our own. If we are 
to draw any sound conclusions from the 
British methods as compared with the 
American, it must be from the results 
which have followed their application. 

Twelve years ago, the trade union move- 
ments of both countries were confronted 
with a crisis. In Great Britain the Taff- 
Vale Decision threatened the existence of 
effective trade unionism. In the United 
States the attitude of the leading representa- 
tives in Congress, coupled with decisions 
of our federal courts in many cases affect- 
ing labor, has served notice upon the Amer- 
ican workmen that, unless a great change 
occurred, trade unionism in America could 
exist only under enormous handicaps. 

The Taff-Vale Decision gave new life 
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to the Labor party in Great Britain. At 
the election which followed shortly after- 
wards, a much larger number of labor men 
were returned to, Parliament and, because 
of the vigor which they displayed, it was 
possible for the British workers to secure 
legislation which proved of great advantage 
to them, in addition to the Trades-Dispute 
Bill which reversed the Taff-Vale Deci- 
sion. During this period the American 
trade union movement, following its well- 
established policy to elect its friends and 
defeat its enemies, continued to place its 
confidence in this method. 

In 1907 an extraordinary conference of 
trade union representatives was held in 
Washington, D. C., at which legislative 
grievances were formulated and a demand 
made that certain fundamental — 
should be enacted by Congress. This was 
presented to the President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the President Pro Tem. 
of the Senate. At that time a majority of 
both branches of Congress were opposed to 
the legislation which had been demanded. 

The American trade union movement im- 
mediately began a campaign intended to de- 
feat its opponents in Congress and elect those 
who favored the legislation desired. As a 
result, all of -the legislation demanded 
at that time,. with the exception of the 
Contract Convict Labor Bill, has been 
placed upon the Federal statute books, 
and, in addition, there has been written 
into the law the statement that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. j 

While our British brethren through their 
Labor party have secured marked benefits, 
the outstanding fact remains that the legis- 
lative victories of the American trade 
union movement during the same period 
have exceeded those which have been se- 
cured by the organized workers in Great 
Britain, or in any other cotintry. 

Both methods of political activity re- 
ferred to have been applied for more than 
twelve years. If results are to be taken 
as ayguide for future policy, then the 
achievements of the American trade union 
movement indicate that the methods which 
it has adopted in the past have secured 
far more in the way of practical results 
than have been secured bythe trade union 
movement of any other country. 


I find that the belief exists quite gen- 
erally in America that the British work- 
men politically have but one policy and 
but one purpose in their Labor party; 
that it is a thoroughly- united organization. 
The fact is that the British Labor Party 
is a federation of political parties instead 
of a single unit. The bulk of this party 
consists of some 2,500,000 dues-paying trade- 
unionists; the Independent Labor Party, a 
socialist organization composed of approxi- 
mately 30,000 members; the British So- 
cialist Party composed of approximately 
8,000 members; the National Socialist 
Party with some 5,000 members, and the 
Fabian Society with some 3,000 members. 
In addition to these four Socialist Parties 
there are a number of cooperators and 
the Woman’s Labor League. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, while the British Trade Union 
Congress reports over 4,500,000 dues-paying 
members, the total vote of the Labor Party 
in the December election was but 2,374,385. 

As the Labor Party hai opened its doors 
to all manual and brain workers, and women 
were given the ballot, we are unable to 
tell how many citizens, in addition to trade- 
unionists, were included in this number. 

Even the Labor Party did not retain 
control over a number of trade union 
candidates. Seventy-one labor members 
were elected to the new Parliament. and 
but sixty of these were candidates of the 
Labor Party, the remaining eleven, which 
included such men as George N. Barnes, 
having been candidates upon other tickets. 

The leaders of each of these Socialist 
Parties play a more, or less,independent 
part within the Labor Party itself, the 
apparent object of some being to build up 


* the political standing of their own party 


rather than that of the Labor Party it- 
self. Some of the trade-unionists in the 
Labor Party devote practically all of their 
time to the political exigencies and pro- 
gram of the Labor Party, and a number of 
these. men, on more than one occasion, 
have forced. the trade union movement 
to fall in line with policies intended to 
strengthen the Labor Party rather than 
to build up and assist the industrial ac- 
tivities of the trade union movement itself. 

The leaders of British.trade unionism 
are not unanimous in their approval of 
the influence which the Labor Party has 
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exerted upon the trade union movement. A 
number of the best known British trade 
union officials have been strongly and openly 
opposed to the influence which the Labor 
Party has exerted upon trade union affairs. 
They believe that this activity has resulted 
injuriously to the trade union movement, 
and, in addition, has placed men in po- 
litical power within the Labor Party who 
are not even trade-unionists and whose 
’ principal object has seemingly beer to 
use the strength of the Labor Party for 
the purpose of carrying out either their 
personal ambitions or their personal and 
group political aspirations. 

For sometime there has been a move- 
ment on the part of a group of the most 
widely known leaders of the British trade 
union movement to purge the Labor Party 
of all of those within its ranks who are 
not trade-unionists. This movement came 
to a focus at the last convention of the 
British Trade Union Congress held in Darby, 
last September. But here, common sense 
and devotion to the workers’ welfare in- 
dicated the inadvisability of weakening 
either the industrial or political arm of the 
wage-earners movement through a divi- 
sion in its ranks. 

What had occurred previously, and that 
which gave trade union leaders grave cause 
for apprehension, was the development which 
had taken place since the workers had 
created a Labor Party for the purpose of 
securing legislation and direct represen- 
tation in Parliament. 

The trade-unionists elected had not been 
sufficient to establish a majority in Parlia- 
ment; with all of the strength of the fed- 
erated political parties they were insufficient 
to establish a majority, and so, in order 


that more members representing the Lahor “ 


party could be seated in Parliament, the 
Labor Party, last year, opened its doors 
to all manual and brain workers so that 
membership could be secured from all 
groups in Great Btitain with but few excep- 
tions. 

Not only has political expediency 
prompted the leaders of the Labor Party to 
adopt policies which have not always been 
advantageous to the trade union move- 
ment, but political considerations, and the 
desire to strengthen their own hands, 
led to the “pocketing” of several of the 
most valuable trade union leaders including 
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Mr. W. A. Appleton, General Secretary of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions. Be- 
cause of his exceptional ability and his 
influence with the workers of Great Britain, 
as well as upon the Continent; because of 
his opposition to the developments, within 
the Labor, Party which he had me 
convinced were injurious to the trade 
union movement, the situation was so 
manipulated that He was practically elimi- 
nated from those representative councils 
of the labor movement in which he had 
formerly been one of the most prominent 
figures. 

To be undividedly loyal to the trade 
union movement through the application 
of trade union methods, principles and 
policies, if this interfered with the politi- 
cian’s programth, was to incur their dis- 
pleasure and opposition. The political 
leaders within the Labor Party did not hesi- 
tate to reach down into the rank and file 
of the trade union movement for the pur- 
pose. of “disciplining’’ those trade union 
officials who had incurred their displeasure. 

There is another development in con- 
nection with this subject to which atten- 


’ tion should be given. What has been the 


attitude of the respective English-speaking 
movements towards their governments dur- 
ing the war? 

Our American trade union movement 
has been the only one which gave its whole- 
hearted cooperation to its government. 
It is the only one which, without equivo- 
cation, endorsed_the war program of its 
country, and without limit or stint gave all 
of its resources, and all of its strength, 
to its government, so that the horrible 
autocratic, militaristic machine which threat- 
ened the democratic institutions of free 
people could be crushed and rendered im- 
potent. 

There- were, without doubt, other condi- 
tions influencing the workers of Great 
Britain and the allied countries in addition 
to the existence of a Labor Party as in 
Great Britain, or the Socialist Parties in Bel- 
gium, France and Italy. But the outstand- 
ing fact remains that these political parties, 
consisting largely of wage-earners, and 
financed largely by them, were in more or 
less open opposition to their governments 
during the war. \It does not require any 
particular gift of penetration to under- 
stand why this should be so. If the leaders 
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of the’ Labor Party desired to build up 
their political strength in the face of the 
party in power which was vigorously car- 
rying on the war against the Central Powers, 
they found themselves called upon to be- 
come the government’s critics. To heartily 
endorse the government’s. policy would 
be adopting the program of “me too.” 
Such a policy would not tend to build up the 
political strength of the Labor Party be- 
cause its leaders would be doing nothing 
more than endorsing the policy of the 
party in power. The leaders of the Labor 
Party, therefore, felt it necessary to act 
as the government’s keenest critics, to 
bring up every possible argument which 
would create in the worker’s mind the 
thought that the leaders in the Labor 
Party were far more competent than the 
leaders of the party in power to conduct 
the war and direct the nation’s activities. 

Had there existed a labor party in the 
United States, the natural tendencies would 
have been for such a party to become the 
opposition in order to win political strength 
and to indicate to the workers that it was 
alive and conscious of every mistake which 
the government might make. 

It is my personal opinion, based upon 
considerable observation and study of the 
movements among European workers, as 
well as those of America, that it would 
be a fatal step for our trade union move- 
ment to organize a labor party. If I cor- 
rectly understand the claims which have 
been. put forth by some, the principal ob- 
ject in organizing a labor party is to ac- 
quire political power which would enable 
the workers to secure legislation, direct 
legislative representation being incidental 
to this. 

The evidence) from other countries bears 
witness that the methods of securing legis- 
lation which have been adopted and “ap- 
plied by the American trade union move- 
ment has secured more satisfactory te- 
sults than those which have been adopted 
by the workers of any other country. Great 
Britain has had a Labor Party for many 
years, but its existence has not secured 
the same degree of progress and equality 
of opportrnity which are enjoyed by the 
American workers through the influence of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

While in London last year, our Mission 
witnessed an extraordinary spectacle.’ The 


entire London Metropolitan Police’ Force 
went on strike to secure higher wages and 
improved ¢onditions of employment. The 
strikers paraded the streets; they shut off 
all traffic from Whitehall; they . packed 
Downing Street, and their committee re- 
mained there until Lloyd George received 
them.’ As a result of their strike and the 
presentation of their grievances to Britain’s 
Premier, they received an advance in wages 
and the adjustment of many of their other 
complaints. A strike of the London police 
force is one of the most inconceivable events 
imaginable. The London police force rep- 
represents the pick of England; its tradi- 
tions as a police force are exceptional; 
its discipline is the equal of any other 
police force in the world. Its members 
had suffered under grievous conditions 
for many months; they had endeavored to 
secure relief through the activity of the 
Labor Party, and, as all efforts of the Labor 
Party had failed to relieve the situation, 
they at last resorted to the strike, and had 
quit work until such time as the galling 
irritations under which they had suffered 
had been removed. The power of the Labor 
Party had been insufficient to secure satis- 
factory results for them, but the applica- 
tion of their economic power had brought 
immediate readjustment of their grievances. 

When we consider the question of a 
labor party, or of partisan-political action 
in this country, we must be governed by 
conditions as they are and men as we find 
them. The experience of the trade union 
movement has made it evident that, in 
many localities, it is much more difficult 
to elect the candidate we desire to support 
than it is to defeat a candidate to whom we 
are opposed because of the position he 
has assumed towards labor and labor 
legislation. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
this should be so. In comparatively few 
localities are trade-unionists in the ma- 
jority; therefore, it is necessary that they 
should have the support of those who are 
not trade-unionists to elect their candi- 
date, and this support is not always readily 
secured. On the other hand, in almost 
every district where the trade unionists 
are strongly opposed to a candidate be- 
cause of his labor record, there are in the 
same district members of political parties 
who are also opposed, for other reasons, 
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to the same candidate, and who are only 
too to te with the movement 
to secure the defeat of the candidate 
who is being opposed by the trade-unionists. 

In a very large number of localities the 
trade-unionists, while not composing the 
majority, or nearly the majority of the 
voters, do possess the balance of power. 
This balance of power may not enable 
them to elect the man of their choice, 
but it does give them sufficient influence 
to defeat the candidate to whom they are 
particularly opposed. It is this balance of 

wer which has been a prominent factor 
in the election of men who, while perhaps 
not trade-unionists, were pledged to sup- 
port the legislation which our movement 


required 


‘ 
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There is nothing in the experience of 
European wage-earners which would justify 
the American trade -unionists to cast aside the 
political methods which they have adopted 
with such successful results and launch a 


labor party. The lessons which we have 


learned as trade-unionists were all acquired 
in the bitter school of experience. We have 
paid our full tuition fee in this school. 
We will not be easily tempted to throw 
aside these lessons and launch a movement 
which, in every other country, has failed 
to accomplish as satisfactory results, for 
the mass of the workers, as those which 
we have adopted and applied since the 
American Federation of Labor was or- 





ganized. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1919 


April 7, Indianapolis, Ind., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

April 25, New York City, National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 6, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 12, New York, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May 12, Dayton, Ohio, American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way C “ 

May 12, St. Louis, Mo., 
Telegraphers. 

June 2, Chicago, Ill., International Fur Workers’ 
Union of United States and Canada. 

June 10, Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

July—, Atlantic City, N. J., 

Brotherhood of Operative Potters. 

July—, , American Federation of Teachers. 

July 7, Bellaire, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 7, Chicago, 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Chicago, Ill., Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

July 14, Galveston, Texas, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 21, New York City, International Steel 
and Copper Plate’Printers’ Union of North America. 

pe. J 21-26, Denver, Colo., International Stereo- 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 


Order of Railroad 


The National 


Ill., International Jewelry 


Upholsterers’ International 


July 21, 
erica. 


Union of North 
August —, Chicago, IIl., 
Workers’ Union of America. 
August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, Ill. Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Association of Letter Carriers 

September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union of North A: merica. 

September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Buffalo, N. Y., Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, United Mine 
Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich., International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, Md., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


International Glove 


D. C., National 
National 


Inter- 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THER Pacific 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Laundry workers in Deni- 
son, Texas, obtained an imcrease in wages of 
$1.50 per week without strike; workers .in 
Chicasha, Oklahoma, obtained same increase after 
strike lasting one week. State of employment is 
fair. 


Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery Workers 


H. W. Hofe.—During the past month locals 
have been formed in La Porte and West Columbia, 
Texas; Pine Island, Louisiana; Beaumont, Texas: 
Vinita, Oklahoma; Casper, Wyoming; Burke and 
Burnet, Texas; Yale, Oklahoma, and Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. In California minimum of 
prevails for common labor in oil fields, together 
with eight-hour day for all employes. An ex- 
tensive organization campaign is being inaugu- 
rated in southern states; we are having good 
meetings and prospects are excellent for doubling 
membership within a short time- State of 
employment is good. 


Print Cutters 


Wm. H. Parr.—Asa result of strike, lasting 24 
weeks, hours have been reduced from 57 to 48, 
and secured an increase of $8 per week. State of 
employment is good. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


John P. Burke.—Strikes are on in Fairville, New: 


Brunswick, and Groveton, New Hampshire; Pied- 
mont and Davis, West Virginia; and Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of establishing the 
eight-hour day and the right to belong to the union. 
Two thousand unionists and 1,000 non-unionists are 
affected. State of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

Common laborers at Bay Point, and longshore- 
men of this city have organized. Employment 
is not very steady. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Three federal unions secured increase in wages 
and shorter hours without strike. Boilermakers 
are on strike in Oakland in shipyards; machinists 
are on strike for half-holiday Saturday and Macy 
award in full. Employment is steady. \ 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Ed. Anderson: 

As a result of organization, city employes se- 
cured an increase of 50 cents per day.” Contin- 
uous agitation through the medium of the Union 
Label League is producing excellent results in 
the establishment of the union label. Central 
body has been formed in Lajunta, and railway 
clerks in Leadville and Sterling have organized. 
Employment is not steady. 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

City employes, common laborers, and box mak- 
ers have organized. Ordinance has been passed 
increasing wages of city employes 50 cents per 
day. Photo-engravers raised their wages $7 per 
week asa result of strike. Packing house employes 
raised wages as a result of arbitration proceedings 
at Chicago, Illinois. Employment is slack in 
most lines. 


; IDAHO 


Idaho Falls—Wm. J. Coleman: 

Butchers and meat cutters have reorganized. 
Also electricians have organized. Employment is 
steady. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin.—Geo. Stotz: 

Section workers have organized. Employment 
is fair. 

Joliet—Tony Augustino: 

Local match works has reduced hours to¥8 
per day. Local of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers has been 
formed as well as federal local in Chicago Heights. 
Work is a little slack in all lines. 


Kewanee.—J. E. Stacy: 
Night employes received an increase in wages. 
Employment is fair. 


Nakomis.—C. D. Wright: 

Painters have secured eight-hour day and in- 
crease of 10 per cent in wages. Railway track 
employes have organized. Employment is not 
steady. 

Savanna.—Geo. W. Ashford: 

Roosevelt Lodge No. 952, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, has been formed with 92 charter 
members. Employment is steady. 


Urbana.—Geo. Hankins: 

Local of thé International Brotherhood-of Sta- 
tionary Firemen has been formed. Big Four 
car workers have eliminated the piece system and 
hour system has been substituted, and shop 
employes’ hours have been reduced to 40 per 
week. Employment is not steady. 
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INDIANA 


Fort Wayne.—E. T. Drew: 

Bricklayers received increase from 75 cents 
to 82} cents per hour; agreement dates from Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, to April 1, 1920. Carpenters also 

an increase from 65 cents to 72 cents 
per hour, agreement to date from May 1, 1919, 
to May 1, 1920. Employment is steady ‘except 
in the building trades. As a result of strike and 
lockout, Building Trades Council and general 
contractors signed agreement and building labor- 
~ers returned to work at original scale of 45 cents 
per hour. - 

Linion.—J. L. Sims: 

Team drivers, without strike, have increased 
wages on coal hauling, 25 cents on the ton. Em- 
ployment is not steady at present. Federation 
vf graded school teachers has been formed. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

Effective March 1, painters secured an increase 
of 15 cents per hour. Employment is not steady. 
International Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employesand Railway Shop Laborers installed lodge 
at Labor Hall February 23. 

Fort Madison.—Bethel Slutz: 

Through organization, three eight-hour shifts 
have been established in Atchison, Topeka &\ 
Santa.Fe Railroad roundhouse. Hours have been 
reduced to one eight-hour day in the shops, and 
wages increased from 10 per cent upward. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Newton.—Chas. V. Bateham: 

Machinists have organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Taxi drivers have organized. Barbers gained 
10 per cent increase in wages; teamsters and 
truck drivers received 10 per cent increase by 
agreement, and packing house employes also 
secured the same increase through arbitration. 
Women’s Label League is growing and is ac-. 
complishing noticeable results. Employment is 
steady. 

Waterloo.—T. N. Stufflebeam: 

# Local of meat cutters has been formed with a 
membership of 400. In the early part of the fall a 
local division of the street railway employes was 
organized and later a local of maintenance of way 
employes. Employment is fair. 

KANSAS 

Chanute.—L,. Wilane: 

Chanute Central Labor Union was formed 
February 1, with eleveri locals represented. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Fort Scott.—Geo. B. Davis: 

Teamsters received 10 per cent increase in wages: 
Telephone operators, electrical workers, railway 
clerks and maintenance of way employes have 
organized. Employment is steady. > 

Hutchinson.—Frett J. Kirves: 

Hodcarriers and building laborers, cereal work- 
ers and stationery firemen have o . Law 
has been passed granting twelve-hour system for 
city firemen. Employment is fairly good. 


Pittsburg.—Clyde Davidson : 

Garage workers now have better conditions, 
and also secured the eight-hour day and receive 
tye same wages as for 10 hours. Employment 
is steady. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Railway clerks have organized. Employment 
is steady except in the building trades and com- 
mon labor. 

Kittery.—Robert E. Rossley: 

Effective March 1, painters received an increase 
of $1 per day. As a_result of a few days’ strike 
in January, carpenters and joiners’ scale is 80 
cents per hour. Employment is fairly steady. 
Central Labor Union has a committee continu- 
ously urging the use of the union label. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Typographical Union is making a drive to 
further establish the use of the union label. Em- 
ployment is not steady. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—Geo. F. Chase: 

Carpenters, as a result of organization, se- 
cured the eight-hour day and an increase of 10 
cents in wages to take effect May 1. The Albion 
Trades Council is being reorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady except in the building trades. 

Grand Rapids;-—Chas. W. Wagner: . 

Pressmen and press assistants received an ad- 
vance in wages without any trouble. A committee 
from the Trades and Labor Council appeared 
before the Board of Education, and as a result 
teachers have been granted an increase in wages. 
Local No. 91, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, has been 
formed. Employment is not steady in the furni- 
ture industry and building trades. 

Jackson.—Chas. Shulters: 

Railroad clerks have organized with’150 members. 
Employment is not steady. 

Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

Retail clerks have organized. Eight hours 
have been established in some of the printing press 
rooms; hours reduced from 54 to 50, with promise 
of 48 on March 1, ia others. There is very little 
unemployment. 

Saginaw.—D. M. Fitzgerald: 

Tailors secured an increase in wages of 15 per 
cent and the eight-hour day. Federal Labor 
Union has increased its organization by the addi 
tion of 300 new members. Local No. 600, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, has secured 
its own club and office headquarters. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 

MINNESOTA 

Brainerd.—P. T. Brown: 

Northern Pacific Railway shop laborers and 
store room employes reeeived an increase of 
six cents per hour through international organiza- 
tions. Maintenance of way and foundry employes 
have organized. Employment is steady. 
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T= hands ge very grimy and dirty 
sometimes. ean them with Goblin 
Soap. It leaves the “skin soft and smooth 
and in a healthy condition, 


The soft, creamy lather of Goblin Soap delights 
everyone, especially the little folks; it dissolves the 
most. obstinate dirt and will not injure the most 
delicate skin. 


Fine for office or home, toilet or bath, kitchen or workshop 
—once used it becomes-one of the indispensables. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, 
please send us his name and we will see 
that you are promptiy supplied, 


CUDAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 


(;oblin Soap 


WORKS WONDERS 
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Valley Iron Works. 





-MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINES 





Williamsport - ‘Pennsylvania 











GENERAL OFFICES: 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNION SPRING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Coil Springs, Elliptic Springs, Steel Castings, Pressed Steel Spring Plates and Pressed Stee! Journal Box Lids 
KENSINGTON JOURNAL BOX—AIlil Steel 


1207 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
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Mazola—the oil 
from Corn- 
showing house- 
wives new and 
better ways of 
preparing food. 





The necessity for saving animal fats—butter 
lard, suet and the scarcity of olive oil—hav® 
opened up an entirely new field for American 
cooking. 

Today thousands of housewives are using 
Mazola for frying, sauteing, shortening, and 
Salad dressings. Mazola is wonderfully eco- 
nomical; it is showing the way to more deli- 

cate, more wholesome foods 


Send for the , 
Mazola book of proven recipes, 
Sree upon request. 








Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place New York 





A. E. WELis - - - President 
FLA, Wetts - - 7 Vice-Pres. & Treas, 
H..L. Weiis - - - Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 


Contractors 


Building Houses for U. S. 
Government at paneet: 


Indiana oa B a 
914 Monadnock sabia 
Chicago Illinois 

















Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Law has been passed granting eight-hour day 
for state employes. Railway carmen and rail- 
way clerks of International’ Falls, and fire fighters 
of Hibbing, Minnesota, have organized. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel.—E. A. Chapman: 
Local of the International Union of Timber 
Workers has been formed. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—Dan Richmond: 
Since last September, 60 new locals coming under 
the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Railway 











Clerks have been established on the Santa Fe 
between Kansas City and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, besides a number of locals of clerks and 
other crafts en route. 

St. Josepbh.—J. L. Wines: 

Organized garment workers, through the ef- 
forts of the General Executive Board of the United 
Garment Workers of America, secured an increase 
of 15 per cent in wages for all piece workers— $3 
per week for cutters and $2 per week for other 
time workers. Employment is not steady. Team- 
sters’ Local No. 460 has been formed. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island—Harry H. Long: 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks has been formed 
in Columbus, Nebraska. Four stores are put- 
ting union labelled ‘goods on their shelves. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

North Platte.—R. L. Cantlin: 

Local of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America has been formed. 
Employment is steady except for common labor. 
All locals have gained noticeable improvements. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farring 
Law has been _ Paleinke barber shops on 
Sundays. 












































‘WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





Real Overalls 


Made for Real Workingmen 


' MANUFACTURED BY 


N & W OVERALL CO.), inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








IT HAS THE TASTE 


BERG-HOFF PRODUCTS CO. 








BERG-O 


THE QUALITY DRINK | 


Ft. Wayne, 





Indiana 











NEW JERSEY 


Bradley Beach.—J. E. Danielson: 

American Railway employes have organized, 
and local of the United “Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes and Railway Shop 
Laborers has been formed. Unemployment exists 
in all crafts. 

Jersey City.—Chas. J. Jennings: 

American) Railway express employes have or- 
ganized. Employment ‘is fair. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

As a result of strike lasting four days team- 
sters reduced workday one hour, and secured 
an increase in wages of $3 per week in two large 
meat packing plants. Railroad clerks, silk workers, 
and railway express employes have organized. 


NEW YORK 


Cohoes.—Anthony J. Couch: 

The textile workers are still out for the eight- 
hour day. Employment is not steady in this 
vicinity. 

Hoosick Falis.—Barney Siboke: 

Textile workers have been locked out; their 
demands were for the eight-hour day. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 

Horseheads.—C. B. McCallum: 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of the bookbinders has been 
formed with 145 members. Employment is fair. 

Ithaca.—George M. Kisor: 

Railroad freight handlers and clerks have or- 
ganized as well as printing trades» Employment 
is steady. 

Oneida.—Devern Bender: 

Railway clerks have organized. Employment is 
not steady in all trades, 

Syracuse.—H. M. Woodard: 

Railroad unions are becoming affiliated with 
Central Body. Employment is fair. 

Watertown.—George M. Gibbs: 

Building Trades Council has been formed and 
butchers have’ organized. Employment is not 
steady. 

NORTH CAROLINA - 

Wilmington.—G. H. Stone: 

Since June 28, 1918, the following have or- 


ganized: sheet metal workers; painters and decora- 
tors; teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers; 





retail clerks; city firemen; steam and operating 
engineers; and stage employes, bricklayers, masons, 
and plasterers have reorganized. Employment is 
Steady. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Peter Smith: 

Molders in four shops are on strike. 
ment is steady. 

Coshocton.—Earl Lockard: 

Painters’ and decorators’ Local No. 621 received 
an increase of 5 cents per hour making scale 75 
cents per hour; bricklayers received an increase 
of 10 cents per hour augmenting scale to $1 per 
hour. Carpenters and joiners also received an 
advance of 5 cents per hour, thus raising scale to 
70 cents per hour. Employment is good. 

Mansfield.—Emil Aderman: 

Building con tors endeavored to reduce 
wages of building laborers 10 cents per hour; 
this effort was resisted and after a strike lasting 
one day old wage scale was re-established. Em- 
ployment is slack in the building trades and factory 
work. Foundry employes and building laborers 
have organized. 

Marion.—C. A. Bolin: 

The eight-hour day has been established in rail- 
road shops and in the majority of other shops 
in the city through the efforts of local unions. 
Railway clerks, electrical ire) plumbers and 
steamfitters have organized, and local of Inter- 
national Union of Steam and ee Engineers, 
as well as of the International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers have been formed. Employment is 
not steady. 

Stringfield-—C. W. Rich: 

There has been a splendid growth in union 
membership in this city the last six months. Ohio 
Electric Railway employes, street railway em- 
ployes, railway clerks, boilermakers, and struc- 
tural iron workers have organized. Federal Em- 
ployes’ Union No. 16403 has been formed, as well 
as local of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America and of the International Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employes and 
Railway Shop Laborers. The machinists’ union 
ise ly active and the Building Trades Council 

ues to grow in strength. The eight-hour 
day continues to gain headway in this vicinity. 
Employment is fair. 


Employ- 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Petroleum Products 


PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 








Wellsville-—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Central Labor Union has been formed, ‘and 
colored carfhen and stationary firemen have or- 
ganized. ‘Trade unionists are actively engaged in a 
campaign for the further establishment of the union 
label, and as a result the demand has increased. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville —C. W. Couzins: 

Local of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and ter Workers has been formed with 
250 members, Employmentis comparatively steady 
in most of the building crafts. 

Sapulpa.—Joseph T. Wray: 

Asa result of arbitration beicklayers will re- 
ceive an increase in wages of 12} cents per hour 
May 1, thus establishing a wage scale of $1.12} 
per hour. Retail clerks have *organized. Em- 
ployment is fair. 

3 OREGON 


Bend:—Ray R. Canterbury: 9 

At a local lumber company’s plant a new scale 
compiled by the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Liimbermen, dated January 1, and effective that 
date, was posted with fifty-cent reduction in wages; 
as a result of protest of the unions for its with- 
drawal this scale did not go into effect. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chambersburg —W. J. Gettel: 

Employment is steady and local engineering 
company is increasing number of machine employes. 
Central Labor Union has been formed. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Machinists of Camden, shipyard laborers of 
Bristol, canvas operators, flag, chevron and em- 
broidery workers, clothing operators, clothing 
pressers, power plate and die stampers, bread 
wagon drivers, and shipyard painters have or- 
ganized. Employment is not steady. Textile 
workers of this district are being successful in 
establishing the eight-hour day. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

As a result of the decision of the War Labor 
Board the metal trades have been granted an eight- 
hour day and a substantial increase in wages. 
Employment is not steady. Membership in the 
various unions is increasing. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—James B. Edward: 

Telephone girls have organized. Bricklayers 
and Masons received an increase in wages of 6 
cents per hour withoyt trouble. Painters received 
an } ewe from $4.50 to $5; sign painters from 

.50 to $6, and paperhangers from~$4.50 to $6, 
and five-day week. Employment is steady. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Fred B. Johnson: 

Fire fighters have joined Federal Labor Union, 
and the membership in this federal organization 
is increasing rapidly. Empleyment is good for 
this time of the year. 


ll 








WORK! : 
Increase your 
earning power, 


SAVE! - 
Increase your 
buying power. 


Buy W. S. Ss. 


GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
* Second Federal Reserve District 
War Savings Committee, 120 B’way, New York 





















